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armed forces into Central America to quell rebellions that are proving 
too much for the recognized governments, why not let those forces con- 
sist not only of American marines, but of the marines of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile as well?" 

It is correct to call this "an entirely new policy" so far as its having 
been tried is concerned. The idea is not entirely new, however, although 
it had not been discussed widely before this book was published. The 
Adams-Clay administration within three years after the original dec- 
laration were expressing ideas very similar to this in their instructions to 
ministers. They did not propose a formal alliance, indeed, and it is 
a serious question as to whether that would be a wise course now, or 
necessary to accomplish the end proposed. They suggested that the 
governments of other American countries be invited to declare senti- 
ments similar to those contained in Monroe's message. Their idea seems 
to have been to have any or all join in the declaration, instead of limiting 
it to the most powerful as now suggested. To so limit the understanding 
would involve invidious distinctions. As suggested in the beginning of 
this review, it is not necessary to "bury the Monroe Doctrine" in order 
to adopt the new policy. 

Wm. R. Manning. 

The Neutrality Laws of the United States. By Charles G. Fenwick. 
Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1913. 
pp. xii, 201. 

This report on the neutrality laws of the United States was prepared 
by the author in pursuance of a resolution of the Board of Trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace "that the Division of 
International Law, be, and it is hereby directed to examine and report 
to the Board upon the neutrality laws of the United States, and to 
suggest in their report improvements tending to make them more 
efficient." It is not unlikely that the resolution was inspired by events 
in Mexico, but the breaking out of a great European war comparable 
to that which called the neutrality laws of the United States into exist- 
ence makes the publication of the report especially opportune. 

A short chapter is devoted to the character and scope of neutrality 
laws. The author then takes up more in detail the history and develop- 
ment of the neutrality laws of the United States, their authoritative 
interpretation, and the deficiencies in them. He then gives the draft of 
an amended neutrality act and concludes with an appendix containing 
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statutes, resolutions, proclamations and instructions bearing on the 
text. 

It is not an uncommon error to confuse traffic in contraband articles, 
which may be suppressed by the belligerent whom it would injure, with 
the unneutral conduct of individuals which, within its borders, it is the 
duty of the neutral state to suppress. It is hard for the uninitiated to see 
why a neutral government should allow the clearance for a belligerent 
port of a ship loaded with munitions of war and yet refuse to a belligerent 
war ship within its ports a slight addition to its armament. Especially 
is this so where the neutral and the belligerent with whom the traffic is 
maintained are contiguous so that the other belligerent has no opportu- 
nity to suppress the traffic. The continuance or the discontinuance of 
the traffic may mean the success or failure of the belligerent's cause. It 
was considerations such as these that probably prompted the joint 
resolution of March 14, 1912, by which the President was authorized 
to regulate traffic in arms and munitions of war with any American 
country in which "conditions of domestic violence exist which are 
promoted by the use of arms or munitions of war procured from the 
United States." When the 'domestic violence' does not assume the 
proportions of international war, it is clear that the international law 
of neutrality is not involved, but were the parties to the domestic 
violence recognized as belligerents by the United States there would be 
danger of confusing the dictates of the joint resolution with the require- 
ments of the international law of neutrality, and this our author tells 
us was true even in the discussion arising out of the recent troubles in 
Mexico. So also the British Foreign Enlistment Act goes beyond the 
requirements of the international code in prohibiting British subjects 
from quitting British dominions with the intention of enlisting in the 
service of any foreign state at war with a friendly state. States may as a 
matter of policy go further than international obligation dictates and 
it is necessary to keep clearly in mind where the international obligation 
ends and the purely municipal regulation begins. 

Of more importance, however, is the question whether the full measure 
of international obligation has been met, and the author points out 
numerous places where the Act of 1818 falls short of present standards 
of neutrality. It was the United States under the presidency of Wash- 
ington which led the way to the modern law of neutrality, and it be- 
hooves us not to allow to slip from us the leadership which is so fittingly 
ours. The author has placed within easy reach the information on which 
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a scientific overhauling of the Act of 1818 can be made and has drafted 
an amended Neutrality Act which may well be made the starting point 
of Congressional action. In an era of constructive legislation we should 
produce a Neutrality Act which will be a model for the world to follow. 

Percy Bordwell. 

La Autarquia Personal: E 'studio de Derecho International Privado. By 
Dr. Antonio S. de Bustamante y Sirven. Habana: Imprenta "El 
Siglo XX" deAurelio Miranda. 1914. pp.269. 

"La Autarquia Personal," being a study of private international law,, 
by Dr. Antonio S. de Bustamante y Sirven, Professor of Public and 
Private International Law in the University of Havana and a member 
of the Hague Court, has just come from the Cuban press. It is a book 
of 270 pages, divided into fourteen chapters. 

In seeking the meaning of the title, one looks in vain in Spanish dic- 
tionaries, but on reading the work, it is found that the author has had 
recourse to Greek words in order to express the exact meaning he wishes 
to convey. The word "autarquia" is derived from two Greek words, 
"autos," meaning one's self, and "arjo," meaning to command or to 
rule. These words he says express perfectly the idea of a zone or region 
of law in which one can act freely by himself and indicates also that this 
power does not result from a concession of another sovereign entity, but 
comes from the particular situation and the exigencies of that one who 
enjoys them. 

As the sphere of international action of man grows, there is increase 
also of the necessity of recognizing the efficacy of his voluntary acts and 
of permitting that he select his law in all that which does not affect the 
collective interest of the state. 

Chapter two is devoted to a discussion of Autarquia Personal in the 
science of law, as stated by different authors and international con- 
ferences. Chapter three deals with Autarquia Personal as found in 
the positive law, and the author quotes examples as seen in the codes 
of different countries of the world. 

In chapter four the author states that laws of a country may be re- 
duced for the national who lives in it to two great categories, imperative 
and voluntary or suppletory. For the stranger, law may be divided into' 
three great groups, imperative, voluntary and inapplicable. 

Chapter five deals with the concept of the laws of private order. The 
right which persons have to regulate, according to their will, a certain 



